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TO SER: 


ro Lone edn 
An ANSWER to 


SS 
PPT 


"4 POPE's PREFACE 


SHAKESPEAR 
In a Letter to 4 Friend. 


> 2 


2 Compliance with your Requeſt, I 
have here given you my Anſwerz 
as far as open Truth, Sincerity, and 
* . Lol Matter of Fact could ſupport 
the Attempt: And where I have 
thoſe real Grounds for the Argument, I think J 
cannot be blam'd for differing in Opinion from 
Mr. Pope, Quem honoris qauſd Nomino: How far 
the fame Reaſons may prevail with others I know 
not; but ſuch as they are, I ſubmit them to your 
candid Cenſure in the rude indigefted Draught 
of a familiar Epiſtle; 


) 


When I had 3 read through the laſt 
Edition of 8 bakeſpear, I peruſed the Preface to 
that Work, in full Expectation to have the Caſe 
and Cauſes of the Blunders and innumerable Er- 
tors, Which are deliver d down to us thro a 
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chat Author's Plays, therein clearly Traced and 
Stated by that Learned Editor, I was as much 
diſappointed as you declare yourſelf, and equally 
ſurpriz d to ſee that Great Man fo much at a 
Loſs where to fix ; for firſt, as you may obſerve, 
He charges them on Shakeſpear, and not content 
with that, he wavers, and taxes the poor Editors 
Hemings and Ccndell, but that is not ſufficient, 
he is reſolvd to lug in the whole Tribe, and 
one way or other THE PLayERs muſt anſwer 
for them all : And thus they lie on Shakeſpear's 
Judgment as a Player, who was the Poet; on 
Hemings and Condell's norance as Players, who 
were the old Publiſhers; and on the literacy of 
all his and their contemporary Brethren, who 
were only the Actors and Performers; and every 


one elſe (even Prompters and Partwriters, &c,) 


that had any the leaſt Concern in the Playhouſe. 
In the firſt Place as to Shakeſpear, 


Another Cauſe, s avs ue, (be/ides being oblig'd 
© to pleaſe the loweſt of People, and to keep the 
«© worſt Company) may be deduc'd from our Au- 
© thor's being a Playen and forming himſelf firſt 
© upon the Judgment of that Body of Men, 
* whereof he was a Member. They have ever 
* had a Standard to themſelves upon other Prin- 
* ciples than thoſe of Ar:/tofle. As they live by 
© the Majority, they know no Rule, but that of 
© pleaſing the preſent Humour, and complying 
< with the Wit in Faſhion. A Conſideration 
* which brings all their Judgments to a ſhort 
Point. Players are juſt ſuch Judges of what 


is Right, as Taylors are of what is Graceful, 


and 


« and in this View, it will be but fair to allow. I 
that moſt of our Author's Faults are leſs ro bee 
« aſcrib'd to his wrong Jadgment as a Poet, than 

his right Judgment as a Player. 


It ſeems pretty plain, that this Conſideration 
will reduce the Judgment of the Poets to as 
ſhort a Point as the Players, (I mean the Dramati/ts) 
for they live likewiſe by the Majority, and the 
chief Rule with them, as well as the Players, is 
that of pleaſing the preſent Humour, and com- 2 
plying. with the Wit in Faſhion : For I remem- | 
ber ſince I learnt my Terence, as the Stage-Bo 
ſays in the Induction to Ben. Fohnſon's Magnetick 
Lady, concerning this very Argument. 


Poeta cum primum animum ad Scribendum appulit 
Hoc fibi negoti credidit Solum dari, 
Populo ut placerent, &c. 


And in this View (if between you and me, 
I may take the Liberty to ſet them in the ſame) 
it will be bur fair ro allow that the Difference 
of Judgment between the Poet and the Player, 
is no more than betwixt one Taylor who cuts 
out the Cloth according to Rule and Meaſure, and 
rother that makes it up, and fits it to the Body, 
according to that cutting out. So that both here 
can be reckon'd no more than Taylors in Judg- 
ment as to what is Graceful; and if this were Fo 
to ſtand for an Argument, the Poets wou'd be 
deem'd, of their own Works, no better 6: 
than the Players. But I ſee no Neceſſity 'Y 
decrying either of their Judgments in this * 1 

| AS. | 


OS 
and therefore think it as utterly unreaſonable to 
call Shakeſpear's Judgment in Queſtion as an Au- 
thor, becauſe he was an Actor, as to degrade 
Mr. Pope's Capacity as a Poet becauſe he is Pope 


, 


the Editor. 


To reconcile what he calls here Shakeſpear's 
right Judgment as a Player, and his wrong Judg- 
ment as a Poet, is far above my reach; I ſhall 
therefore refer it to thoſe wiſer Heads who can 
perfectly underſtand it: I always thought in re- 
gard of Dramatick Poetry as well as evcry thing 
elſe, that Judgment was Judgment, let who will 
be the Poſſeſſor of it, and when 'tis Right it 
can't be Wrong: But I find I was very much 
miſtaken, for 'tis a Maxim it feems, that when 
a Player has the Impudence to have any Judg- 
ment of Writing, it muſt be Wrong of Courſe. 
And therefore my differing in Opinion from this 
Gentleman, in ſo material a Point, muſt be aſcrib'd 

| to the general Calamity of wrong Judging that 
attends vs all: That is to ſay, to my right Fudg- 
| ment as a Player. Poet and Player, in his Thoughts 
are inconſiſtent, and 'tis impoſſible for any Per- 
ſon to have any Quantity of judicial Knowledge 
in Poetry, if he ever engages on the Stage, tho 
he has the Advantage of Claffick Education 
and the Politeſt Coverſation, yet as being a Player 
it is not 77ghtly Judgment in him; for all Judg- 
ment is engroſs d into the Keeping of the Poets 
only, and if they are all of his Opinion they are 


reſolv'd nor to quit Poſſeſſion or ſpare the Players 
the leaſt Share. . | 
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I proteſt I am fo dull of Apprehenſion, I can't 
underſtand what it is he imputes to Shakeſpear's 
right Judgment as a Player, for his complying 
with the Wit in Faſhion and pleaſing the reign- 
ing Humour, certainly belongs to his wrong Fudg- 
ment as a Poet: As does every thing elſe, in my 
mind, that Pope has particularly laid to his Charge, 
and the chief Article againſt his wrong Judg- 
ment as a Poet confiſts of his Superfetations, 
and herein this Editor follows Tohrſon in his 
Diſcoveries, who ſhamefully brands Shakeſpear, 
with falling into ſome things that cou'd not eſcape 
Laughter, and very ſcandalouſly makes a falſe 
Quotation and miſrepreſents his Meaning. But 
even theſe, Johnſon lays expreſly on Shakeſpear, 
and only charges the T—_ with M:/-judgment 
in commending their Friend wherein he moſt faulted: 
Vet our preſent Editor ſtill diſſatisfied with this, 
wou'd fain acquit Shakeſpear, and load the poor 
Players, with whatever proceeds from his wrong 
Judgment as a Poet, as is manifeſt by repeated 


Reflections diſpers d throughout the whole Work 
tor that Purpoſe, 


N 

By theſe Men it was thought a Praiſe to 
* Shakeſpear, that he ſcarce ever blotted a Line. 
* This they induſtriouſly propagated, as appears 
from what we are told by Ben. Johnſon in his 


* Diſcoveries © I remember (fays Fohnſon) 


0 The Players have often menrtion'd it as an Ho- 
1 * nour to Shakeſpear, that he never blotted out a 
3 Line, to which I anſwer'd, Wou'd he had blotted 


* out a Thouſand ! Which they thought a male- 
* yolent Speech. 


| That 
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not ſo reſery'd, but his 
his Manner of Writing : 


8 FS) 

That this ſhou'd be condemn'd by Jobnſoa 
and Pope, as a Fault firſt in Shakeſpear, and next 
in the Players for commending it, is highly un- 
reaſonable. According to the Nature of the 
Thing, it ought to ſtand in his Favcur as they 
intended it; for it is to be Underſtood in plain 


'Terms, no otherwiſe than their bare Account 


and Character (and I believe was never uſed any 
otherwiſe) of his extenſive Genius and Exuberance 
of Fancy; That his Thoughts flow'd fo ſwift 
upon him, (as no Author ever bad ſuch a prodi- 
gious Compaſs) he cou'd not ſpare Time to cor- 


rect at the Juncture of Penning them, but al- 


ways committed to Paper what rude Ideas pre- 
ſented themſelves in his vaſt Imagination, and 
deferr d their Improvement and Correction to his 


diſengaged Hours, and a more leiſure Recollecti- 


on: And that this was his Practiſe, is greatly con- 
firm'd by the improv'd Editions of thoſe Pieces, 
(as Mr. Pope acknowledges) which were publiſh'd 
in his Life time, and yet this does not deſtroy or 
painiay, the Character given of him by his Fel- 
ow-Players, That he never blotted out a Line, 
at his Time of Writing and Compoſing the 


Work; notwithſtanding Mr. Pope affirms, there 


never was a more groundleſs Report. Theſe Men, 


no doubt, were very well acquainted with the 
Method and Cuſtom of their Brother Comedian, 
who was daily at Study for their Stage, and for 
the Courſe of Years, of his Writing for, and 
belonging to, the Theaters; not Superior in For- 
tune or Fame to the Reſt, and of Conſequence 


Lg 


Companions well knew 
Aud yet Pope's con- 
tradicting 


8 oe 
cradicting this Report of the Players, and' affir- 
ming it * be e {till / tag Shale 
ſpear did blot out and correct (and this he mainly 
ſtrengthens himſelf by ſeveral Inſtances, that is, 
he gives the Names of ſome Plays, The Merry 
Wives of Windſor, Henry the Fifth, and Sixt, 
and Hamlet, which He new Writ, extreamly im- 
prov'd, and enlarg'd to almoſt as much again as at 
firſt ; So that you muſt needs be ſo good-natur'd, 
to allow Shakeſpear's putting in ſome Thouſands 
of Lines, to be an unqueſtionable Proof, of his 
putting out -the ſame Quantity, or elſe Mr. P 
and I, fic parvis componere, &c. will loſe our Aim) 
4 and therefore Mr. Jobnſon was to blame not to 
prove this Falſe before, yet he grants it to be Fact 
but culpable ! 


In the end I don't find any Neceſſity for ei- 
ther of their Speeches; either JounsoN's Von d 
he had blotted out a Thouſand ! Or Pope's There 
never was a more groundleſs Report ! The firſt 1 
* declare with thoſe m/-judging Players was a male- 
volent Speech; and as to the latter, I deny, the 
undeniable Evidences to the Contrary, They are 
both Malevolent enough to the Actors; for Fohn- 
| yon inclines to ſay it as much in direct Oppoſition 
of Opinion to the Players, as in Detraction of 

Shakeſpear ; and: Bape pronounces his, for no o- 
ther View or Reaſon, than to give the Players 
in general, the poſitive. Lye. 
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| And till our Prefacer N n expreſly points out, 
and directly explains, what it is that he attributes 
to this Author's right Judgment, ad a Player, 1 


can't 


( 10 

can't pretend. to anſwer; and his wrong Jud; 8 
ment as a Poet, I ſhall not preſume to enter up- 
on, for in attempting it, perhaps, I ſhou d be in 
the Rig bt again, and unhappily diſcover my wrong 
Judgment as a Player, and injudiciouſſy his r:ght 
Judgment as a Poet: As all the Criticiſms made 
from Johnſons Days to Pope's, come ſhort of this 
great Subject, in clearing Shakeſpear's Beauties 
and pointing his Defects: And all that has been, 
or can be ſaid, againſt his wrong Fudgment as a 
Poet, amounts to no more than Fohn/on's Suffla- 
minandus erat. No Writer was every where 
equal: Homer himſelf ſometimes nods ; and ir is 
acknowledg'd by the moſt ſevere Cenſurers as 
well as Fobnſin, That SHAKESPEAR 7edeem'd his 
Vices with his Virtues, aud there was ever more 
in him, to be pra 'd than to be pardon d. 
I wiſh we cou d fay the fame of our Moderns, 
but the Spirit of Snarling poſſeſſes ſome fo viru- 
lently, that they dim the Luſtre of all their 
Beauties, by their unbounded ill Nature and uni- 
verſal nanny: 


I cannot give into the Opinion, that Jobmſon 8 
Friendſhip to, Shakeſpear continu d through Life, 
or even was faithfully preſervd any part of it, 
and therein beg Pardon, that I once more diſſent 
from this infallible Ebi rok: If it is an acknow- 
ledg d Fact that Ben. Johnſon was introduc'd up- 
on the Stage, and his firſt Works encourag d by 
Shakeſpear, How mean, how baſe; and malevolent 
does it appear in him, to pick out a ſingle Sen- 
tence from all his Writings, and miſquote it after 
his Friend's Deceaſe, in order to reproach him 

| WI 


("oY 

with Weakneſs of Judgment, and expoſe him to 
Ridcule and Laughter ? It wou'd have greatly 
proved his Gratitude, and Honour of his Memo- 
ry, if he had carefully revis'd the Volume of his 
Plays, and other Impreſſions, and purged them 
from all the Abſurdities of the Printers and Play- 
ers; For he had Learning, Converſation, Friend- 
ſhip ro the Man, (if you will believe our Prefacer) 
Leiſure of Life long after him; right Pars, 
as a Poet; and Inſtigations from the derogatory 
Applauſes of the Players, Sc. But he was too 
full of his own Merit, and too invidious of his 
Rivals, to oppoſe the leaſt Thing that weaken dthe 
Reputation of any one of them: And it is to be 
fear d, that if he had undertaken this Task (well be- 
coming his Friendſhip profeſsd |) We ſhou d have 
ſeen as many Injuries from his prejudic'd Pen, as 
from all the Abuſes, which now ſtand charg'd on 
the Players. But to return to the particular Ver of 
this Epiſtle, I ſhall now come to that Part of the 
Charge impos d on the Players as his EpiToRs, 


And here, granting all Mr. Pope has ſaid, were 
true, in regard of Hemings and Condel; Mutt he 
aſperſe, rail at, and revile the u hole Profeſſion, 
for theſe two Men? There were but theſe Tuo, 
that we can prove, concern d in the Publication 
of the Folio Edition: Why then muſt they all 
ſuffer ſuch ſevere Centure ? No Matter, 
he declares, they were a Pack of Players of the _ 
ſame Time, if not of the ſame Theatre, and a 
Company of the meereſt Dunces ſure, that any 
Age had together before or fince ; and undoubtedly. 
deſerv d all that he has wy againſt hem. They, 


were 


12 

were a Parcel of Tavern. Haunters and Ale-Drinkers, 
and were glad to get into the Butteries, poor Rogues, 
I warrant you, with the Butlers, as well as the 
Stewards) But how comes it, they were in ge- 
neral ſo very Ignorant and Stupid? Why, becauſe 
The beſt Playhouſes were then, but Inns and Ta- 
wverns, and the Top of the Profeſſion were then 
meer Players, not Gentlemen of the Stage : They 
were led into the Buttery by the Steward, not 
placed at the Lord's Table, or the Lady's Toilette,---- 
Scandalouſly has he depriv'd this Old Set of 
Actors, of all and every Qualification of Mind 
befitting a Player, and requiſite for the Buſineſs. 
He takes away their Education and Converfation, 
delivers them utterly void of Underſtanding, not 
Maſters even of Common Senſe, or indu'd with 
any Natural or Acquir'd Parts, and in the End 
is very loath to afford them a competent Know- 
ledge of their Mother- Tongue, much leſs of any 
other, dead or living Language: Their French 
is as bad as their Latin, their very Welch 1s 
falſe; and Proſe from Verſe they did not know, 
but accordingly printed one for t'other Why, 
what a Tribe of wretched Fellows muſt theſe 
be? And after all this, I wonder what they really 
did underſtand? "They were wrong Fudges of Po- 
etry! They knew Nothing of Playing! They 
had no Comfort of polite Converſation! Nor had 
they any further Taſte of Life or Letters, than 
what they cou'd pick up over a Pot of Beer, 
with their unthinking Brethren, in the Inns, where 
they play'd, or in taking a ſparing Bottle of my 
Lord's Wine, in the Buttery, with his very learned 
Steward, = Oh, but this Invective againſt the 
* ; | Comedians 


| 1 
Comedians of old, conveys no Scandal to the 
Gentlemen of the later Stages, and worthier 
Followers of this Profeſſion; For he pays a Com- 
pliment to their better Underſtandings, and ve 

generouſly allows them the Credit and Satisfaction 
(I won't ſay he's ſorry for't) of 4 Familiarity and 
Dearneſs with Perſons of the firſt Rank of Nobi- 
lity, and all other the ſuperior Advantages they 
Enjoy, both in Education and Converſation. 


You may have forgot the Paragraph, and therefore 
I tranſcribe it at length. 


Having been forc'd to ſay ſo much of the 

« Players, I think, I ought in Juſtice, to remark, 
that the Judgment, as well as Condition, of that 
« Claſs of People, was then far inferior, to what 
it is in our Days. As then the beſt Play- 
© houſes, were Inns and Taverns, (the Globe, the 
Hope, the Red-Bull, the Fortune, &c.) So the 
Top of the Profeſſion were then meer Players, 

not Gentlemen of the Stage : They were led in- 

to the Buttery by the Steward, not placed at 

the Lord's Table, or the Lady's Toilette: And 

conſequently were intirely depriv'd of thoſe Ad- 
vantages they now Enjoy, 1n the famihar Con- 

verſation of our Nobility, and an Intimacy (not 
to ſay Dearneſs) with People of the firſt Con- 


dition. Sic ait POPE 
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But how comes all this Complaiſance to the 
Modern Stagers? Only becauſe in His very Edi- 
tion of Shakeſpear, he is greatly indebted to the 
= Theatrical Improvements, which They (by being 
according to his Confeſſion, ſomething better 


B 2 Judges 


35 


| Judges of Men and Manners, than the former 


ve redeem'd from Oblivion either from An- 
Zigue Editions, or remnant Manuſcripts, many of 
which, in what we call the Stock Plays, he has 
borrow'd and publiſh'd as his own : Tho' at the 


ſame Time, he won't allow theſe Gentlemen of 


the Stage, to be any Judges of what is igt, 
and brings (for with a certain Inuendo, he eve 

where uſes it in the preſent Tenſe) all their Judg- 
ment to that ſhort Point, of pleaſing the preſent 
Humour, and complying with the Wit in Faſhion. 
They may be, and he infers they are, better 
Judges as Players, but ſtill it comes to the ſhort 
Point above, of being no better than Taylors are 
of what is Graceful, and their right Judgment 
as Players, muſt be wrong, in regard of the 
Poets. Beſides there is no certain Grounds for 
taxing Theſe or Them with ſuch frequent Inter- 
polations, tho' this calumnious Editor has ſo of- 
ten charg'd Both with Innovations of this kind, 
proceeding from one Source, The Ignorance of the 
Players, both as his Aftors and his Hditors: And 
as to the Article of their ſhortening ſome Scenes, 
as well as that of the Additioms of Scenes, 
Speeches, Incidents, Words, &c. no doubt, have 
been from the Poets own Choice, or Conſent, 
weigh'd with Judgment, (be it 7/947 or wrong 
as Poet and Player. For tho' his Plays were not 
all publiſh'd till after his Death, we may con- 
clade, they were all perform in his Life; and 
thereupon, tis reaſonable to think, that what e- 
ver Scenes are lopp'd off, and neglected, even to 
this Day, in the eſentation, were then, and 
are how fſerv'd fo, from ſome traditional Foun- 


dation 


14 
. 
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( 15 ) 
dation and Authority from Shakeſpear. And whilſt 
we can impute it to this in 3 or intirely ſo, 
I can find no Reaſon ſubſtantial enough, to charge 
it on the Ignorance, &c. of the Players. Eſpecial- 
ly ſince ſuch Loppings paſs with general Appro- 
bation of our Auditors, and much to the Advan- 
tage of our Author; which is evident, from the 
Omiſſions of Hamlet, Othello, &c. and I can pro- 
duce this Editor's Allowance of the ſame, tho 
upon this Spot, he can't be reconciled to their 
cutting out, or putting in, in any Degree. 


In ſpecial Anſwer to the Articles alledged in 
general, I ſhall ſhew what Foundation he had for 
all that he maintains againſt our Theatrical Pre- 
deceſſors, and Demonſtrate how juſt he is in his 

Hiſtory and Character, of their Capacities and 
Condition, By ſetting before you the moſt con- 
ſiderable and authentick Memoirs of thoſe An- 
tique Players, who were of the ſame Stage, or, at 


leaſt, of the ſame Age, with SHAKESPEAR and 
his Original Editors. 


It is allow'd, that as the Reign of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, is one of the moſt ſhining Parts of our 
Hiſtory, and an Age, of which Engliſhmen are 
accuſtom'd to {peak with a particular Pride and 
Delight; it is alſo remarkable, for having been 
Fruitful in Eminent Geniuss, of very different 
Kinds. And among the reſt flouriſh'd ſeveral of 
Great Capacity, in the Practice of Acting and 
Stage- Playing, whoſe Excellencies ſtand recorded, 
in a particular Manner, by the grave Author of 
the Chronicle of England, among the Heroes and 

diſtinguiſh'd 


e 


Al . 
* 


diſtinguiſh'd Men of that Age, and were like- 
wiſe, in ſo great Eſteem with that Learned Man, 
Sir Francis Walfngham, that he procured Her 
Majeſty to entertain Twelve of them as her 
Comedians and Servants, and eſtabliſh'd them in 
Sallaries accordingly. 


To give the Alphabetical Liſt of thoſe I have 


ſelected, I muſt begin with the renown'd Orna- 
ment of that ancient Stage, 


LAS ASACALASALELECEKEEELELALARE. 
Mr. EDWARD ALLEN, 


ALLELES ALSALASSEEREEES,Y 


Of whom Sir Richard Baker writes in the fol- 
lowing Manner. | n 


After fuch Men, (ſays he) it might be 
thought ridiculous to ſpeak of Stage-Players; but 
© ſeeing Excellency in the meaneſt Things deſerves 
© Remembring, and Ros cius the Comedian, is re- 
*corded in Hiſtory with ſuch Commendation, it 
© may be allow d us to do the like with ſome of our 
Nation, RicHARD BURBAGE and EDwaRD 
* ALLEN, Tuo ſuch Aclors as no Age muſt ever look 
to ſee the like. Chronicle of England. 


© Have we not ſeen in our Time a farnous Scho- 
lar come out of the Theatre, Mr. EDWARD ALLEN, 
a Player himſelf, famous as well for his Honeſty, 
«as for his Acting, who hath left behind him a 
*worthy Teſtimony of his Chriſtian Charity to all 
©Poſterity., BAKER 'S THEATRE V indicated. 
3 The 


| \ 8 
© The beſt Actors of our Time ALLEN and 
© BURBAGE ; What Plays were ever ſo pleaſing as 
| © where their Parts had the greateſt Part! 
| TIbidem. 


The moſt worthy famous Mr. EDpWARD ALLEN. 
HEywood's Apology. 


<EDpwARD ALLEN that Ornament of Black- 
« Fryars Stage, and to his Profeſſion ; to the One, 
© on Account of his excellent Action, to the other, 
« of his exemplary Piety, in founding Dur wien 


© HosPITAL in Surry. 
| LANGBAIN. 


Being a Man, 
3 © Whom we may rank with(doing no One Wrong) 
Proteus for Shapes, and Roſcius for a Tongue. 


Hzvwood's Prologue to MaRTOw's 
Jew of Malta. 


Nay ſee what Malevolent BEN. has ſaid of him, 
| in Epigram 89. 


1f Rome o great, and in her vi ſeſt Age 
Fear d not to boaſt the Glories of ber Stage; 
As ſkilful Roſcius, and grave Æſop, Men 
Tet crown'd with Honours as with Ric bes, then, 
Who had no leſs a Trumpet of their Name, 
Than Cicero whoſe every Breath was Fame. 
How can jo great Example die in Me _— 
That ALLEN, I ſhou'd pauſe to publiſh Thee? 
Who both their Graces in thyſelf haſt more 
Oulſtript, than they did all that went n, 


(8) 
And preſent Worth in all doft fo conttaci, 
+», fs others ſpeak hut only thou doſt Act 
Wear this Renown. Tis juſt that who did give 
So many Poets Life, by One ſhou'd hive. 


And again, Sir Richard Baker, in the Life of King 
James thus About this time alſo EDwW ARD 
ALLEN, of Dulwich, in Surrey, founded a fair 
Hoſpital at DuLwicn, for Six poor Men, and 
Six poor Women, and for Twelve poor Chil- 
dren, from the Age of Four or Six Years, to be 
there maintain'd and taught till the Age of 
« Fourteen or Sixteen, and to have a Schoolmaſter 
* with Dyet and a convenient Stipend. This Man 
* may be an Example; who having gotten his 
Wealth by Stage-Playing converted it to this pi- 
© ous Uſe, not without, a kind of Reputation to the 
Scciety of Players. | | 


Abi (tuP.) & fac Similiter. 
Vide Inſcription on the Hoſpital. 
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ROBERT ARMINE 
CFC 


This Man was one of the principal Comedians, 
in the Original Performance, of Ben. Fohn/on's 
Alchymift which was firſt play'd in 1710. You'll 


find his Name ſtands the Fifth, but as the Actors 
are not printed in thoſe old Dramas, oppoſite to 
the Characters perform'd by them, as the Practiſe 
is now, I am in doubt, which way his Talent 
lay in the Piofeffion. For all Fobnſor's Dramatis 


Perſone 


e ( 19 ) ER 
Perſonæ are ſet before the Plays, and the Liſt f 
Performers after the Play; fo that we can only 
gueſs who did ſuch and ſuch Characters. And in 
the old Folio Edition of Shakeſpear, this Matter 
is left more puzzling, for you have there but one 
general Catalogue of Performers to that whole Set 
of Plays; wherein His is the fifteenth Name. 


Whatever Figure He made as an Aclor, I find 
He made a Shift to appear as an Author, and pub- 
liſh'd a Play, call'd, The Hiftory of the two Maids 
of Mecerclack, printed 1609. 
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He is often recorded for his Gracefulneſs of 
Action, and Excellence of Performance, by Sir 
RICHARD BAKER in his Chronicle of England; 
Theatre Vindicated; in WaNLEx's Hiſtory of 
Man; Heywoop's Apology for Aclors; and by 
CAMBDEN, LANGBAIN, Sc. And as Allen is 
call'd The Roſcius, he is term'd The A/opus of 
the ENGLISH STAGE: But he poſleſs'd the Glo 

of ir, much longer than Allen, and reign'd in full 
Splendor as Chief Player, as you find by all the 
old Drama's whilſt he was in Being; where he is 
always principally mention'd, like the BETTER=- 
TON of that Age; and fo of Courſe could not be 
without the Pleaſure and Improvement of great 
and good Converſation : He was the Original Ri- 
chard the Third, and particularly diſtinguiſh'd, 
characteriz d, and — talk d of for that Part; 

C 
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I remember two Lines in an old Poem which giv 
an Inſtance of it, 


Fur when he wol d have ſaid, King Richard 


Ay d, 
a And calld A Horſe! A Horſe! He Burbage 
cry'd! 
When he had - finiſh'd his Part in this Life, 
ſome Perſon quoted his Departure, on his Grave- 
Stone, in a Style he had been acquainted with long 
before his Death; as you'll find it in Camden's Re- 
mains, Exit BURBAGE. 
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Likewiſe among the Performers in the Folio 
Edition of Shakeſpear ; but it appears by Johnſon's 
Dramas, that from the Year 1600 to 1609, he 
was among the Children of her Majeſty's Chappel, 
by whom Cynth:a's Revels, Poetaſter, and the Silent 
Woman were firſt repreſented, Theſe Children 
were, at this Time, in very great Vogue, as is evi- 
dent by the Numbers of Comedies they acted; 
and grew ſo in Eſtimation and Repute, that they 
out-rivall'd the Top- I heatres: Which is apparent 
by the Satyrical Part of a Scene in Hamlet againſt 
them. And as it contains a Theatrical Piece of 
Hiftory, concerning the Players in Queſtion, it 
may not be too digreſſive to give a Quotation there- 
of; for this is granted both by Mr. Pope and Mr. 

Theobald. ; 
je HAM. 


. 
HAMLET. A IL 


Hamlet. What Players are they ? 

Roſen. Even thoſe you were wont to take ſuch 
Delight in, the Tragedians of the City. 

Ham. How chances it they travel? Their Re- 
ſidence, both in Reputation and Profit was better 
both Ways. : | | 

Rof. J think their Inhibition comes by the means 
of the late Innovation. 

Ham. Do they hold the ſame Eſtimation they 
did, when I was in the City? Are they ſo fol- 
low'd ? 5 

Ro. No, indeed, they are not. 

Ham. How comes it? Do they grow reſty ? 

Roſ. Nay, their Endeavour keeps in the wonted 
Pace: But there is, Sir, An Airy of Children, 
little Vaſes, that cry out on the Top of the Que- 
ſtion, and are moſt tyrannically clapp'd for't; 
Theſe are now the Faſhion, and ſo berattle the 
common Stages (ſo they call them) that many 
wearing Rapiers are afraid of Gooſe-Quills, and 
dare ſcarce come thither. 

Ham. What are they? Children! Who main- 
tains them? How are they eſcoted? Will they 
purſue the Quality no longer than they can ſing ? 
Will they not ſay afterwards, if they ſhould grow 
themſekves to common Players, (as it is moſt | 
like, if their Means are no better) their Writers 


do them Wrong, to make them exclaim againſt 
their own Succeſſion ? 


C 2 I have 
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I have been particular in this Recital, to ſhew 
you how nicely Shakeſpear judg d of the Conſe- - 
uence; for this Gentleman was one of the Chil- 
IS at this Time, and came afterwards abſolutely 
into the Profeſſion of the common Stages, and was 
a Member of the eſtabliſh'd Theatres, as is mani- 
feſt from ſeveral Drama's. 


CEL 


He made ſome Attempts as a Poet, and pub- 
liſh'd two Comedies. I. Woman's a Weathercock, 
acted before the King at Whztehall, and in the 
White-Fryars 1612. 2. Amends for Ladies, with 
the merry Pranks of Moll Cutpurſe, or the Hu- 
mours of Roaring ; acted at the W hite-Fryars by 
the Prince's Servants 1639. He likewiſe aſſiſted 
Mr. Ph. Maſjinger in the Compoſition of The Fa- 
tal Dowry, which was play'd in the Black-Fryars 
1632 ; and he was very much eſteem'd by Chap- 
man, and other his contemporary Writers. 
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THOMAS GREEN. 
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Heywood gives him this Character; That there 
was not an Actor of his Nature, in his Time, of 
better Ability in his Performance, more applauded 
by the Audience, of greater Grace at Court, or of 
more general Love in the City. 'This Player had a 
Comedy call'd after his Name, GREEN's Tu quo- 
ue, written by John Cook, GREEN play'd the 
Part of Bubble therein, whoſe univerſal Repartee 


to all Complements is Tu quogue: And in a Scene 


ne? 


* 
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13 23 _ 
berween Raſh, Scattergood, Bubble, &c. ne is 
this Joke upon Green. 


Raſh. But what ſhall's do, when we have din'd? 
Shall's go ſee a Play ? 

Scatt. Yes faith Brother, if it pleaſe you, let's 
go ſee a Play at the Globe. 

Bub. I care not, any whither, ſo the Clown have 
a Part: For 1 faith, I am no body without a Fool. 

Ger. Why chen we'll go to the RE D-BurL: 
They ſay Green's a good Clown. 

Bub. Green! Green's an Aſs! 

Scatt. Wherefore do you fay ſo? 

Bub. Indeed I ha no Reaſon ; for they ſay, he 


is as like me as ever he can look. 


This now is an Inſtance of a very particular 
Kind, where Poeta loquitur : But I don't believe 
there can be any ſuch Example produc'd, where 
the Player ſpeaks in propri4 Perſond, otherwiſe 
than the Poet has ſet down for him, even among 
thoſe who play d your Clowns : And tis plain, that 
when twas practis d by ſome in the Time of 
Action, twas utterly condemn'd and exploded, as 
tis obſervable by Shakeſpear's — of the 
ſame, which our Prefacer has quoted from Ham- 
let, but was never prevalent enough to be inſerted 
into his written Parts or Plays, for then we 
ſhould have had ſome Examples of this Fault in 
the Folio Edition of his Works, whereas there is 

not one Inſtance of the like throughout that Vo- 
lume, tho it was printed by the Players long af- 
ter his Death, und 9 MP ope afſures us, from 
Precemeal written Parts and 8 opies. 


What 
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What Shakeſpear's Reproof in Hamlet aim'd at, 
was only an occaſional Vice in thoſe concern d in 
the Characters of low Life; to which Claſs of 
Performers there have been, from Age to Age, 
frequent Indulgences given, by the Spectators, to 
their Favourite Comedians; tho' ſuch have never 
been encourag d and eſtabliſh'd ſo far, to be graf- 
ted into the Productions of the Preſs. 


Before I quit this Man's Name, I will give you 
a preſumptive Obſervation, that has eſcap'd Mr. 
Pope and Mr. Theobald, among all their Gueſſes. 
In the old Folio Edition of the Play of Henry the 
VIth, where the Character is ſpeaking of Sir John 

_ Falſlaff's Death, tis ſaid, | 


« His Noſe was as ſharp as a Pen, and a Table 
F green Fields. 


Our /aft profound Editor fays, This was a 
« pleaſant Miſtake of the Stage-Editors, who prin- 
ted from the common piecemeal written Parts 
in the Play-houſe. A Table was here directed 
to be brought in (it being a Scene in a Tavern 
where they drink at parting) and this Direction 
crept into the Text from the Margin. Greenfield 
vas the Name of the Property Man, in that time, 


© who furniſh'd Implements, &c. for the Actors. 
« A Table of Greenheld's. 


This Conjecture Mr. Theobald has confuted, but 
agrees it might be a Stage- Direction, yet has right- 
ly diſtinguiſh'd it, that it muſt be, even ſo, for the 
en Scene, and a Direction to the Scene- 

155 keepers, 
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keepers, not to the Property-Man, and therefore 
renders it thus, Take TABLE OFF - - and the 
next being an open Field-Scene in France, that the 
Scene-men ſhould get ready the Proſpect of GREEN 
FIELDS. 


Upon this Foundation I build my Remark. I 
ſay, if there was any marginal Quotation which 
was the Cauſe of this Error; as tis the Practice of 
the Prompter to write in the Margin of the Co- 
pies his Memorandums of DireCtion for the Stage- 
keepers, Scene-keepers, Property-Men, &c. and 
withal to give Notice to the ſeveral Actors to be 
ready, who are to enter in an enſuing Scene, this 
might ha' been a Direction in another Form than 
what is above ſuppos d. There is a Circumſtance 
of modern Date (beſides the old ones given by Mr. 
Pope of Cowley and Kemp and Fack Wilſen, in 
Much-a-do about nothing) where the Actors Names 
have been inſerted inſtead of the Perſonæ Drama- 
tis, and that is in the Play of MARY Queen of 
Scots; the firſt Impreſſion whereof was work'd off 
from a Copy ſtolen from the Play-houſe, that had 
the Performers Names in the Margin for the Uſe 
of the Prompter, inſtead of the Characters ſome 
conſiderable Time before their proper Place of 
Entrance, and are printed therein accordingly. Sa 
tis likewiſe probable, that from the Prompter's 
Stage-Direction made in this Place in the Margin 
of his Book, this] Blunder has crept into the Preſs, 
which was only a Memorandum to give Inſtru- 
ctions to the Scene-men to take at the End of that 
Scene - - TABLE OFF; and Notice to the Players 


(there being rwo here mention'd, whoſe Names 


are 
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are agreeable to the Words) fo be ready for a e 
nent Scene, as thus - - TABLE OFF - GREEN, 

| hy &c. 


So much for Gueſs-Work : If there was any 
Stage Direction from whence this Corruption 
ſprang, I ſtill ſuppoſe 2his preferable to any for- 
mer Comment of that Kind. But, indeed, I muſt - 
own, that I rather chuſe Mr. Theobald's laſt Gloſs, 
publiſh'd in his Specimen, where he makes the Text 
thus: His Noſe was as ſharp as a Pen, and a'bab- 
bled of green Fields, or he talk'd of green Fields, ve- 
ry agreeable to the Condition of the Perſon ſpoke 

of, and in true Character of the Perſon ſpeaking. 


That Gentleman has fully prov'd his - Capacity 
ſuperior to every former Editor, and thereupon 
the Town is eager to receive his Publication of 
Shakeſpear. I don't doubt, but the largeſt Expe- 
ations of the Publick will be amply gratity'd 
therein, ſince there is ſcarce one Reading, which 
' The REsTORER has hitherto produc'd, but has 
greatly the Advantage of our PREFACER ; and, 
as far as I can find, all Men are agreed (eſpecially 
. fince they have Mr. Pope's Permiſſion for it, That 
the Text ought to be eftabliſhd accordingly. 


THOMAS HEY W OOD. 
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This Actor was the moſt voluminous Author, 
that ever handled Dramatick Poetry in our Lan- 
guage ; for by his own Atteſtation, he had an en- 


dire 


„ 

tire Hand, or at leaſt a main Finger, in the wtiting 
of tuo hundred and twenty Plays; tho there were 
but five and twenty entire Plays of his remaining 
in Langbain's Time. And yet they were in his 
own Days accounted of the ſecond Rate. He was 
a general Scholar, and an indifferent Linguiſt, as 
his ſeveral Tranflations from Lucian, Eraſmus, 
Textor, Beza, Buchanan, and other Latin and Ita- 
lian Authors, ſufficiently declare: And in his Wri- 
tings has borrow'd the moſt ſhining Paſſages and 
Ornaments of Homer, Virgil, Quid, Seneca, Plau- 
fus, &c. The particular Liſt and Account of his 
Plays you will find in Langbain, and other Cata- 
logues. | 


All which, Heywood declares were publickly 
acted often, and not with the leaſt Applauſe, by 
two Companies at once, and at ſundry Times 
throng'd three ſeveral Theatres with numerous 
and mighty Auditories ; that ſeveral of them, be- 
fore their Appearance on the publick Theatres, 
were preſented at Court to their Majeſties, in the 

Preſence of ſundry Foreign Ambaſſadors; and that 
in general, they paſt the Cenſure, not only of the 
Plebe and Gentry, but of the Patricians, &c. 


He wrote ſeveral other Pieces in Verſe and 
Proſe, viz. The Hierarchy of the Bleſſed Angels, 
a Poem; An Apology for Attors; The Life and 
Troubles of Queen Elizabeth from het Cradle to 
her Crown; The exemplary Lives and Acds of 
nine Women Worthies, The general History of 
Women, &c. Of him you may ſee more in Lange 
bain, Phillips, Winſtanley, &. 
* ** "aa + r 
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HEMINGS and CONDELL. 
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© Theſe two PLavers were Shakeſpear's Epi- 


'TORs, and made conſiderable Figures according 


to their ſeveral Capacities in the Profeſſion. There 
is ſcarce one Drama of thoſe Days without their 
Names. They were of the chief Rank of Per- 
formers in Fohnſor's, Maſſinger's, and Shakeſpear's 
Plays; and, as I think, Condell was a Comedian, 


and Hemings a Tragedian, The laſt in his later 


Years became Maſter or Manager of the Play- 
houſe he belong'd to, as appears by a Speech in 
one of Brn's Plays: And, beſides their Acting, 
they both follow'd Printing, 


This is all I know hiſtorically of them, in rela- 
tion of their Acting; but tis now requiſite to ſay 
ſomething in their particular Defence, as Printers 
and Publ; ers, . 

Tis true, they were the Perſons who collected 
the Plays of Shakeſpear, and publiſh'd them toge- 
ther in a Folio Edition 1624, wherein it can't be 
deny'd, but there are innumerable Miſtakes; all 
which I believe may be indifferently accounted for, 
without any Diſcredit to them, or Shame to their 
Fraternity. Tis not to be depended upon, that 


Shakeſpear ever publiſh'd any one of his Plays 


himſelf, tho he frequently reviſed and altered 


ſeveral of their Copies : But the Caſe was with 


29 
clar d in the Preface to one of his Plays ' That be 
| uſed to part with his Copies to the Players, and 
therefore ſuppos d he had no further Right to print 
them without their Conſent : Or could 1t be agree- 
able to his Inclination as a Player to make a Pub- 
lication of them; for it ſeems it was then thought 
againſt the peculiar Profit of the Houſes, to have 
the Plays abroad in the World, and a main Point 
of Policy to preterve them from the Preſs: And, 
indeed, tis very poſſible, that this was what chief- 
ly contributed to the Support of ſo many Stages at 
a Time; the Town having no other Opportunity 
of enjoying the Writings of thoſe Dramatick 
Poets, but by paying the Players for the Repreſen- 
tations of them. And this I take to be the Reaſon, * 
that ſo few of this AurRHOR were printed in his 
Life-time. Our Editor can find but eleven, and 
ſome of them © had two or more Editions by. 
« different Printers, with Heaps of Traſh different 
from the other, which he fancies was occaſion'd- 
by their being taken from di erent Copies, be- 
© longing to different Play-houſes. And therefore 
I conclude, that what Copies were exhibited from 
the Preſs, muſt have been taken by the Ear, and' 
abſolutely printed without the Correction, or 
Knowledge, of che Author. This certainly was 
the Caſe; for tis granted, thar the ſeveral Play- 
houſes did often act the ſelf-ſame Plays at the ſame 
Time, frequently, with Allowance, of their Au- 
thors, tho there were then no Copies of 
the ſame. Probably it might be thus; that when a 
Play. had gone thro' it's Run b W. all it) at the 
Theatre where originally n the other 
Companies did phe and Procure: a written 
D 2 
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Copy of the ſame from the Poet or the Players, 
whoſe Property it was; and ſuch Right was tranſ- 
ferr d and agu d accordingly, to ſuch Purchaſers, 
for the Uſe of their Stage, with the ſame Privi- 
lege of performing, as belong'd to the Original 
Company : Or ſometimes, perhaps, the contending 
Theatres obtain d, by indirect Methods, the Tran- 
ſeripts of Plays belonging to the other Stages. And 
from ſo frequent and double Repreſentations, it is 
rational to think, that the meaner Claſs of Prin- 
ters (who were not under ſuch Reſtraints and Laws 
againſt Pyracies of the Preſs, which are now in 
Force) didexhibit ſurreptitious Copies, taken by 
the Ear, or by other fraudulent Means. And from 
hence it is, that all thoſe firf Editions of SHAKE 
SPEAR's Plays are in every Page ſo ſcandalouſly 
falſe ſpelt, and the learned and unuſual Words jo 
zntollerably mangled. And notwithſtanding ſome 
fingle Editions have Shakeſpear's Name to them, 
for the Reviſal and Correctious in the Title-pages, 
that may be only the Artifice of thoſe Bookſellers, 
and, perhaps, as truly grounded, as tis contind; 
concerning which, take this ſingular Proof : The 
firſt Edition of HRXRY THE /FoURTH, printed 
1599, made Uſe of by Mr. Pope, has the Words in 
the Title-page, Newly corrected by WILLIANM 
SHAKESPEARE; and this ſame Newly corrected 
by 5 al tho ar Bains is convey'd down 


thro all the Quarto Editions of that Play to the 
laſt printed (before the Fulio) in 1622, Six Years 
after his Death; and even this laſt (which I have 
by me) is withour' the Diviſion of the Acts: So. 
that it is as credible, he corrected the jr}, as he 
Newly did the Ist, after being dead ſo many Years. 


If 
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If they had the NEW to ſteal the oi! 
they would hardly be afraid, or aſham d, to | 
out - freſh Editions, under the Title of his 
Corrections, whenever there were any 1 
made by him in the Origi ginal Copies I 
Theatres, and made apparent by publick Perfor- 
mance. So that, according to this -Obſervarion, 
and ſeveral other corroborating Citcumſtances, I 
infer, that Shakeſpear never publifh'd any one Play 
himſelf, or even corrected it for the Preſs, or 
any one Edition printed from his own origin: 
Manuſcript. What then can be ſaid for Hemings 
and Condells Collection? They declare theirs to 
be purg d from the Errors of che former Editions, 
which were all ſtolen and ſurreptitious. Now Mr. 
Pope acknowledges this to be true, as to the literal 
Errors, but, in all other Reſpects, tis far worfe, he 
ſays, than the 2yarto's. How then is this to be 
reconcil'd? Either their Plays muſt be printed 
from other pirated and corrupt Copies, or elſe, if 
they had the Originals of Shak ar, the muſt 
be guilry of all the Faults, by arbitrary Additions, 
Expunttions, Tranſpoſi — 0 rer and Lines, | 
Confuſion of Characters and Perfons, wrong Appli- 


cations of Speeches, aad the monſtrous 1 of 
N 8 drawn up 4 this EDITOR. . 


T6 clear this up 'a little, I hall b. LG to 
look upon theſe Men, for a Wha. s y. as Prin- 
ters and Publiſhers, without any R 10 of their 
Playing. In collecting theſe Pays e ey were unt 
der the Diſſiculty of gathering them from ſeparate 
Theatres, and different Poſſeſſors: For ſeveral of 

his Plays were compos d for the Uſe of different 


* 
” 


„ 
11 


odg'd in the | 


* 


and by 


65 32) 


Houſes; and tho, as I obſery'd. before, hea; 


times two or more Companies had, on Purchaſe, 
an equal Night of playing the ſame Pieces, or, by - 
other Ways, did practiſe it; yet the ſole Power of 
publiſhing every Tragedy and Comedy, &c. muſt 
be veſted legally in the primitive Place of acting it. 
Vou may ſee, by Johnſon's Folio, that his Plays 
acted by different Setts of People; and I 
you I can ne it appear, that the Liſt of Chief 
Afors, pre d to Shakeſpear's, were never all of 
One Conn y: But I ſuppoſe it to be univerſally 
ted a eady, that the original Performance of 
eſe Pla ueſtion were at ſeparate Places, 
Gau panies; if ſo, you will ſoon 
conceive the Trouble and Difficulty theſe two 
Men labour d under in recovering SHAKESPEAR's 
Works after his Deceaſe. The Materials 10 had | 
for it may, be reckon'd under theſe Heads. 


1; "Ia Tave. 1 belonging t to "their 
own Company (which was the very Body of Co- 
medians this Author was a Member of) wherein 
perhaps were ſeveral Places, Scenes, Speeches, Sen- 
tences, Lines, and Words, &c. ſhifted and chang'd, 
rol and corrected, obliterated, interlin d, and 

nterpolated, of the Poer s Own. Work, as by re- 
pers Rep Repreſentations he found Occaſion to do 
imſelf, or direct it to be done; beſides being 
burden d with Marginal Quotations, for the Ex- 
tries of the Characters; and Directions for the 


Property: Men .  Meveables, and other Uſes. of the 


Prompter ; all which were troubleſome to dhe 
Frey, "and cauſed ſeveral Abſurdities 


2. Fallen 


1 


2. Fal sE TRANSCRIPTS, of other Company, 
either from the Errors of Copyers, occaſion d by 
Alterations, or worn-out Originals, where che 
Text was nigh illegible, or very obſcure ; beſides 
the Accidents above. x 


3. IncoRRECT: FIRST CoPIEs, of ſome other 
of his Plays, that were not in general Acting, but 
only ſubſiſted for the Run, and receiv'd not the 
Succeſs to be the Stock Plays; which, in their 
Days, perchance, were almoſt irrecoverable, and 
very likely by Fragments only, and, even thoſe, in 

the Hands of Perſons remote from the Stage. 


4. SOME PRINTED PLAYS; (of which there 
were no Manuſcripts exiſting) that they could 
by no other Means inſert in their Volume, than 
in making uſe of the common Editions, corrupt as 
they were; being highly neceſſary to make up the 
Collection. 


After all this, muſt be conſider d too, the In- 
accuracy and e Fefe State of the Preſs in 
thoſe Days, which is eaſily diſcover d by the im- 
pure Impreſſions of other Plays (eſpecially ſince 
we have this Gentleman's Opinion for it) There 
Being at that Time no Correttors of the Preſs, or 
ſuch as were very illiterate, Theſe are the pro- 


— 


per Conſiderations, which, if juſtly weigh'd in 
their different Natures and Kinds, might have 
made Ariſtotle and Cicero, as well as Shakeſpear, - 
(had their Works undergone the ſame Fate) ap- 
pear to want Senſe as well as Learning! and yor 


* ” ; 
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n 
the Reflections he has unjuſtly caſt upon the 
Players as Actors and Editors. For I would 
fain be reſolv d of this Gentleman, whether thefe 
Works might not have paſs'd to us, in as bad a 
Condition, thro' Perſons Hands of another Pro- 
feſhon, who were to collect them thro' all the 
Diſadvantages here ſum'd up? Tis highly pro- 
= bable, I think, if the whole Body, or a Committee 
of the Players, had apply'd themſelves duely as 
Editors, they could have produc'd a much per- 
fecter Edition, and one that would not have diſ- 
grac'd their Judgments; and therefore it was ne- 
gligent in them not to do it, in Honour of their 
departed Brother, who had been the main Sup- 
port of their Stages. But as they did not engage 
themſelves in this Affair, the Traſh of theſe 
Plays cannot be imputed to them in groſs, for be- 
ing his Actors; nor can we charge theſe #4v0 Men 
further than Tradeſmen and Publiſhers, and as 
Proprietors only of theſe purchas d Copies. 
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Senses eses sst, nassen 500200 
WILLIAM KEM PE. 
Sansseusesess asses sassen 


Was the PinxETHMAN of that Age. If he 

is the only celebrated Comedian of thoſe Days, 
uva is certainly known to be without the Advan- 
tage of a liberal Education, tho of great Capacity 
n his Buſineſs; His Natural Force, and Scenical 
Genius, recommended him to a Familiarity and 
Converſation with Men of Learning and fuperior 
Life; and, in ſhort, he was the Darling of the 
Court and Country. "Twas faid, in that . 5 
WE” re 
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There was not. a Country Wench, that could _— 


Sellenger Round, but talbd of WILL KEMPE 
and Dick BurBace. He ſucceeded TARLETON | 
(ſa 8 Heywood) as well in the Favour of ber Ma- 
jefly Qucen EL12ABETH, as in the Opinion and 
good Thoughts of the general Audience. And the 
Condition of this Man is prov'd to be far above, 
w hat. this Prefacer has ſtared him in; by a Piece 
of Ill-niture of a poor inuidious Poet, who for 4 
having a Repulſe at the Theatre, throws this Re- 4 
fleftion on the \ Fortune and Succeſs of the » | 
whole Rank; tho occaſion d only by Two of themz 
this Kempe and Burbage by Name: which I may 1 
very juſtly quote at length, ſince by that-Perſon's 
Snarling thereat, the Players of that Age hs _ 
feſs d to ſtand in a better Light, than they are plac 

in by modern Relation: as you will find ir 


the Character of Studioſo, in an old Play ſoaks 15 
Return from Parnaſſus, acted 1 in the. Year 2606 


FBut ist not ſtrange, theſe Mick Arne woud 1 
Prize, . "0 

« Unhappy Scholars at a hireling Rate! "of 

Vile World, that lifts them up to high Degree, 

And treads us down in groveling Miſery! 

England affords thoſe glorious Vagabonds, 

That carried, earſt, their Fardels on their Backs, 

* Courſers to ride on thro the gazing Streets, . 

« Sooping it in their glaring Sattin Suits, 

And Pages to attend their Maſterſhips : 


With mouthing Words that better Wits have 


WEE WR | 4 
© They purchaſe Lands and now Eſquires are made. 
| Soy V7 i * 
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JOHN LOWIN. "1 
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Thoſe excellent Players of the laſt Age Lowin, 
Taylor, &c. Mr. LOWIN playd originally 
Domitian in MAss IN GER's Roman Actor in 
1629 and many other remarkable Dramatick 
Characters: beſides his being an eminent Player, 
he was a Man well reputed in private Life. 1 
remember two Lines which confirm him to be 
one of the Supports of the Stage; tis in a Satyr 
on Ben Johnſon. 


© Let Lowin ceaſe, and TAYLOR ſcorn to touch, 
The loathed Stage, for thou haſt made it ſuch. 


Tam apt to think, he did not riſe to his Per- 
fection, and moſt exalted State in the Theatre 
till after Burbage; tho' he play d what we call 
Second and Third Characters in his Time, and par- 
ticularly Henry the Eigbib, originally; from an 
Obſervation of whoſe Acting it in his later Days. 
Sir William Davenant convey'd his Inſtructions 
to Mr BETTERTON: And I think he was the 
Original Hamlet. That he was Sizeable to play 
Henry the Eighth, and yet perform'd the Part of 


Hamlet is reconciled by obſerving the Queen ſays, 


in the fighting Scene between Him and Laertes, 
« He 7s FAT and ſcant of Breath. I could pro- 
duce ſome Inſtances of this Gentleman's being ad- 
* mitted to a Ladies Toilette, as well as to ſome 


Lord's Tables, but I reſerve thoſe for the next E- 
£. +. | dition 


6 4 
dition of this laudable Work which I ſhall great- 
ly improve and publiſh, cum Notts Variorum. 


2TTSO0@902T91057 eee eee 
CHRISTOPHER MARLOW. 
S ‚ e 


He trod the Stage with Applauſe, both from 
. Elizabeth and K. Fames; nor was he accounted 
a leſs excellent Poet by Johnſon: In what Eſteem 
he was for his writings, may be gather d from 
part of a Copy of Verſes written in that Age, 
call'd A Ge of the Poets WH 2 is thas 
ſpoke of, 


Next MarLow bath'd in the Theſpian Springs, 
Had in him thoſe brave ſublunary Things, 
That your firſt Poets had; his Raptures were 
All Air and Fire, which moe his Verſes clear; 
For that fine Madneſs ſtill he did retain, 

* Which rightly ſhou d poſſeſs a Poets Brain. 


His Genius inclin'd him wholly to Tragedy, 
and he has oblig'd the World with ſeven Plays 
of this Kind, of his own Compoſure, beſides one 
in which he joyn'd with Naſh call'd Dido Queen 
of Carthage. | 


1, Dr. Fauſtuss Tragical Hittory. 
2. Edward the Second. 
3. The Jew of Malta. 
4. Luff's Dominion or the Laſcivious FREY 
5. Maſſacre of Parts. 
6. Tamberlain the Great, or the Seqtian 
Shepherd. Xe 
He 


25 * * * 


He A beste a. Poem call d Hero and Le- 
ander whoſe oſe mighty Lines (crys one) Mr. Ben 
| Fe a Man ſenſible enough of his own Abi- 
ities, was often heard to ſay, that they were 
Examples, fitter for Admiration, than Parallel. 


This Poern being left imperfect by the Author, 
Who according to Nr. f ilips in ſome riotous 


Fray came to an untimely 5 violent End, it 
was finiſ d by Mr. Chapman. 


1 -4 
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RICHARD TARLT ON. 


NN Nee Seen 


And to make their Comedies compleat, 
* RICHARD TARLTON, who for the Part call'dd 
The- Clouns Part, never had his Match, never 


= will have. 
N Baker's Chronicle. 


I muſt remember TARLTON, in his Time 
-© gracious with the Queen his Soveraign, and in 
c * People's general A e 


* Heywoed. 


This Man, even Johnſon, who libels all the 
Fraternity, mentions wit ſome Reſpect in Re- 
gard to his Capacity of ſupporting a Character; 

in the Perſon of the Stage-keeper in the J ndu- 
E to his * of 1 Fair. 


1 


His 
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His Epitaph which you will NS: 1 © DR =, 4 
DEN's Remains, gives a n Encomium o on 2 1 


| Power of Feen : "i 


lic firus eſt, cujus — Paltus, Ae —=Y 
Ex Heraclito elders Democritum. "Yo 


This San (our Preficer) delivering 1 | 

mean a Character of theſe remote Players con- 
trary to the Dignity of their Capacities, and Re- 
13 puts me in Mind of another particu- 
Inſtance of the ſame Kind, I have met with, 
concerning this ſame TARL TOM: By which tis 
obſervable how Diſtance of Time corrupts the 
Opinion of Things to the Incurious: For by an 
Alehouſe 8 wit 'of Tarlton, in the — of 
Southwark, Ts I believe it is to be ſeen to this 
Day,) they have made this ——__ 
meer Tebw-exd-pipe Man. | 


rn % — 
JOHN UNDERWOOD.. . *=** 
— — — 5 


This was another Actor who was bred” in 
Q. Elizabeth's Chapel; and as one of the Chil- 
dren thereto belonging, was in the Number of 
Performers of Jobnſons Cynthia's Revels, and 
The Poetaſter, which were ated by them, in 1600 
and 1601, and before he was ten Years older was 
admitted into, and made no inconſiderable Figure 
in, the Theatres; for in the Years 16 10 and 11, 


** ranked amongſt the principal Acton of the | 
1% - x Kings 


_ \ 4 
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e 
is Company in the Drama's of Shakeſpear, 


I remark'd before how prophetically- Shake- 
ſpear ſpoke of theſe Children coming to the Com- 
mon Stages and tho perhaps This was not the 
very Claſs he alludes to in Hamlet, (for the Cuſtom 
had been long practis d) it is plain they came to 
within his Life Time: for I am inclin'd to think 
that they were retain d in, and attach'd to the pub- 
lick 'Theatres, before he wrote his Mid/ummer”'s 

" Night's Dream, and that he deſign'd the Walk 
of the Fairies there, to put them ina more natural 
View of acting than they commonly were ſhown 

in before. He has taken the like Occaſion in other 
Places, to uſe them in a proper Manner, as Chil- 
_ dren; (not as they commonly play'd for themſelves 
like profeſs d Actors and in Characters of all De- 
grees and Ages) wiz. Ariel &c. in the Tempeſt and 
in ſeveral wp i elſe, more or leſs, as young Wo- 
men, Fairies, Spirits, Pages &c. I have been con- 
fm d to a Point of Time fo diſtant from ours, that 
I have only a Glimpſe of ſome of their Chara- 
Qers; however, this Man's Education fets him a- 
bove the Rank of Life, and Degree of Under- 
. ſtanding that this late Editor has plac'd them in, 
4 in general, and' that is ſufficient for my preſent 
1 Purpoſe. And had I the larger. Field of the ſuc- 
fol wo Stages to tread in, I cou'd produce ſuch 
"ample and extenſive Memoirs, as would piove 
there have been among the Engliſb AcTars from 
thoſe Days to theſe, Men of as fine Genius; of 
as good natural Parts; of liberal Education and 
Politeneſs; of refined Diſcourſe and Converſation ; 


of 
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of exalted Merit and Eſteem; and (with all 
humble Deference to our Prefacer, I preſume to 
ſay) of as great Wit and Judgment thro the 
whole Claſs, as among the Multitude of Pro- 
feſſors of any other Science, for ſuch a limite 
Term of Vears. 5 55 


4 


Theſe with many more nor leſs .confiderable, 
(as Beeſton, Benfield, Oftler, Philips, Perkins, Taylor, 
Wilſon, cum multis aliis; of all whom there can 
be ſufficient Evidence produc'd of their Merit, in 
their Buſineſs, and of their Capacities and Condi- 
tion otherwiſe) were all Coztanean Fellow-Play- 
ers with Hemings and Condel and with SHAKE 
SPEAR. How far they have been injur d by Mr, 


Pope I leave to your unpartial Judgment; and 


why he was forc'd to ſay what is ſo utterly ground-. 
leſs and falſe I cannot determine: Sure I am he 


has greatly miſrepreſented their State and Condi- 


tion; their Figure and „ their Capaci- 
ties and Judgment; and ſpeaks of them but ve- 


ry unſkilfully, or if | his Knowledge Were more, it ; | 


is much darkned in his Malice; and it may rea- 
ſonably be faid, that all his Calumny towards 
them proceeds from Envy, Folly, or Miſtaking; 
Tho I am apt to aſſign it rather to his Ill- Nature 
than to his Ignorance; for he delivers himſelf in- 
ſuch ſplenetick Terms, that you may eafily dif- ' 
cover he is not ſo much affected that their Sta- 
tion, and Eſteem in Life, was no better than 
he repreſents it, .as he repines that it is much al- 
ter d ſince. „ ED Po "pp 

— Invidus alterius rebus macręſcit opimis. 
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i WE I 
e be al further e <6 ths Play. 
ers we are ſpeaking of, made a better Figure in 
Life than this de ſays they did; and upon 
the Whole, we juſtly oeiude notwith- 
_ ſtanding all he bes 6 e that 
. The OE Gti of that. Tlaſ of Prople, 4 dbb mar 
= rn to what it is in our Days, That the 
Top of the Profeſſion, tho meer Players, were 
Gentlemen of the Stage as they are now: That 
. » they were 24 3. at the Lord's Table, as 
well as led into the Buttery by his S toward, 
and enjoy d all and every the Comforts and Ad- 


vantages poſſeſs d by the later Profeſſors in the fa- 


miliar Converſation of the Nobility, and an Inti- 


. macy (I may ſay. Dearneſs) with Perſons of the 
5 ift Condition. In fine, that they were 10 as 


. flouriſhing a State, in as great Glory, in as grand 
Eſteem, in as good Circumſtances, private and 
publick (conſideratis conſiderandis) as any of chat 

Calling ever were, or ever will be. 


Then or thereabouts were Six eſtabliſh'd THz- 
 ATRES, . which are ſpecify d very humorouſly in 
'theſe old Lines, ſpoke in the Character of 
Puritan in The Muſes Looking Glaſs. © It wa 

« 2a zealous Prayer I heard a Brother make con- 
4 cerning theſe Playhouſes, ” | 


5 That The W | 
© Wherein quoth he, reigns a World of Vice, 
ho Had been conſum'd: The 1 burnt to 
Aſbes: 
4 « The Foxruxk, whipt for a Blind "Where 
BLaAck FRYARS, , H 


ä He wonders how it ſcap'd demoliting. FEM 
Fil Time of Reformation: laſtly he with'd - "8 
0 * The BULL might roſs the Thame to the Bear. 8 
| GARDEN _- 
And there be h baited. 
Not only the publick Playhouſes, 1 the 
whole Kingdom in general was a perfect Stage. 
In Shakeſpear's Days and Jobnſon's, Queen Eliaa- 
beth and King Famess Queen, with all their La- 
dies of Honour, and the' Nobilicy of both Sexes, 
acted in ſeveral Interludes, and Moſques, at Court; | 
whoſe particular Names are ſet down in Jolnſn 
&c. And not only the Royal Family, but ſeveral 
of the prime Quality, had their peculiar Compa- 1 
nies of Players; The Croum d Heads and their 
Trains, play d at Court; The Univerſities acted at 
their 7. Ws --4 and Colleges; The Lawyers per- 
form d Dramatick Entertainments in their ' Halls 
and Inns; the Gentry at their private Seats and | 
Villa's in the Country; the Children and Scholars 22.4] | 
of moſt other Seminaries of Learning throughout” A | 
the Kingdom; and the profeſs d Ackors at their 
publick Theatres, in Schools, in Halls, in J ans, in 
Colleges, at Court, in City, Town and Country. In 
brief, it might chen moſt properly be ſaid, Tatu, 
Mundus agit Hiſtrionem. 1 
1 ho I am thus warm in vindicating the Char- CE. 
acters of our Scenical Anceſtors, trom what this | 
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learned Sar yRIST has magiſterially deliver d a- 5 9 
gainſt them, I have had a ſtrict Regard to T ruth, 1 
and very candidly obſerv'd the dull Duty of an 
Aut bor (or in another Reading, the Duty of 4 dull 4 
Aut bor) in delivering nothing but What is ex fide 9 8 1 
Codicum upon n , ans s in verbum Hiſtrioanis 4 

| I have - 
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( 44 ) 
I have duely regarded this Line of SHAKEsPEAR, © 
Nothing extenuate or ſet down ought in Malice: 
Bur this univerſal Calummator ſcorns to confine 
himſelf to Sincerity and plain Matter of Fact in 
this Preface as much as in his darling Poem; tho 
Shakeſpear has denounc'd the dreadful Conſe- 
quence of miſuſing the Players, in theſe terrible 
Words, After your Death you had better have a bad 
Epitaph than their ill Report while you live. There 
ever was an Enmity in ſome Authors towards the 
Actors; and in the Debate between them, accord- 
Ing to Shakeſpear's Phraſe, There has been much 
throwing about of Brains,; for in his Days, twas 
manag'd between his Stage and een with 
ſuch Vehemence, that that Player, facetiouſly ſays, 
there was no Money bid for the Queſtion, unleſs the 
Poet and the Player went to Cuffs in the Argu- 
ment. It is no otherwiſe to be accounted for, than 
as a general Emulation of Profeſſions, and the En- 
vy of claſhing Functions, according to the firſt Air 
of the Beggar's Opera. 
+ Through all the Employments of Life 
Each Neighbour abuſes his Brother, &c. 
I ſhould indeed have ſaid ſomething of Su AK E- 
'SPEAR in the Rank of Acting, but we have little 
or no Hints of his Capacity that Way. His Name 
is with the chief Performers of JounsoN's Every 
Man in his Humour, firſt ated by the Lord Cham- 
berlain's Servants in 1598, but bes not mention d 
in the Drama of Every Man out of bis Humour, 
acted by the ſame Company in 1599. Tho he is 
again inſerted with the ſame Set of People in 1603 
in Sejanus, who were then King James s Servants; 
and is no where after mention d. What he Pini 
3 3 ere 
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„ Pai. 
here we can only gueſs at, and there is no cer- 
tain Tradition of any one Part he acted, but that 
mention d by Mr. Rowe, the Ghoſt in Hamlet. 
His greater Alacrity to writing, took up his Time 
too far, to grow conſiderable as an Actor; for 
he liv d but to the Age of Fifty three, and the Pre- 
facer to this Edition of his Works, cannot trace 
any one Play of his Author, before his Thirtieth 
Vear; and tis yet in Queſtion whether he wrote 
for the Stage after he retird from it. So that all 
the Dramatick Pieces we have of his, muſt at 
that Rate have been compos d within the Limits 
of Ten or Twelve Vears. How incredible this is 
I need not remark. Be this as it will, tho he 
made no great Figure in his Performance on the 
Stage, I think tis poſſible he enjoy d as much Ad- 
vantage of Converſation, from being a Player as a 
Poet: And in one Word, I conclude, that as he was 
born a Poet and bred a Player, his Judgment im- 
prov'd from Both to be fo greatly Rgbt, that I will 
venture to call him (in my own 7:ght-wrong, un- 
graceful, T aylorlike Judgment as a Player) The beſt 
Stage Poet that ever wrote in this or any other . 
Language, and to ſay that he will be eternally 'fo 

eſteem'd to the Honour of our Nation, and the © 


Glory of our 'Theatres, thro all ſucceeding Ages, . | | 


whilſt Stage or State exiſt. * 
T have but one Obſervation more, concerning this 

© Father of the Stage and then I ſhall cloſe my E 
iftle. How much is it to be lamented, that Tuo 
large Chefts full of this GR RAT Man's looſe Papers 
and Manuſcripts, in the Hands of an.ignorant Bar 
ker of WAR wIcR, (who married one of the De- 
ſcendants from Shakeſpear) were careleſly ſcatter d 
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and thrown about, as Garret Lumber and Litter, 
do the particular Knowledge of the late Sir Will. 
iam Biſhop, till they were all conſum'd in the ge- 
neral Fire and Deſtruction of that Town? Here 
was a Lois! Here Ruin and Devaſtation triumph'd! 
Here Deſolation raged to its higheſt Pitch! and 
flamed with utmoſt Fury! - The private Build- 
ings, publick Edifices, the Effects and Goods of 
general and p:culiar Perſons, could be repair'd 
| with: like: But this is a Misfortune wholly irre- 
 - - parable and was, and is, and will be to all future 
| Ages a general Calamity; and to the Players in 
particular tis /uch Perdition as nothing elſe could 
match. Theſe were perhaps the Labours of his re- 
tir d Years, which he ſpent at his native Stratford, 
in a calm Retreat from the Stage, from Town and 
Buſineſs: As his Judgment with hisYears advanc'd, 
and as he wrote not here, for pecuniary Advan- 
tage or popular Applauſe, no doubt but theſe were 
his Superior Productions, and the want of them, 
therefore much more to be deplor'd! yet if they 
had eſcap'd the Flames, tis probable they might 
have periſhed through Neglect, and Ignorance of 
their Value, as in the Caſe of the Baker here, by 
whom, (like A#/op's Dunghil Cock) the ſmalleſt 
Quantity of Corn was moreeſteem'd than both theſe 
Cheſts of Jewels. Or in Caſe they had not been 
' remov'd from Stratford where this Immortal left 
His Mortality, but had fallen intorhe Hands of his 
native Neizhbours, 'tis poſſible we might have had 
even theſe his purer Works, with large Abſurdities 
as groſs from hence, as what Errors in, his Labours ' 
_ Jeſs correct, the Players have given in their Pub- 
Nation, ſince all the Learning of that Pariſh, (if 
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owing to their Defe# of Judgment, and Meanneft | d AF 
of Condition I can't ſay) then; was not ſufficient to 
leave us one Monumental Inſcription in the great 


Church of Stratford upon Avon, where Shakes 
ſpear lies interr'd, but what is more notoriouſly 
falſe ſpelt, than any other Records of the Dead in 
the Kingdom ; the beſt of which is his own, and 
that is ſomething odd and remarkable. 
Good Frend for Ieſus SAKE forbeare 

To dia TE Duſt EncloAſed HERe ._ 

Bleſe be TE Man spares TEs Stones 

And curſt be He T moves my Bone. 

Now this is by much the leaft faulty, among 
all the Grave-Stones in that Church of ſo long 
| ſtanding ; and the reſt in general are ſo prepoſte- 
rous in their Characters and Spelling, that tis dif- 
ficult to pore out the Meaning. I think it may 
be fairly aſk d, Whether theſe were then the 
Faults of the Compoſers of all theſe Epitaphs, or 
of the Perſon or Perſons that cary'd or umprin- 
ted the Words on the Stones? — The Faults 
in the other Epitaphs, tis true, might be in the 
Compoſers, or in che Tranſcribers, whom (if ſuch 
there were) we may call Editors; or in the Me- 
chanick: One or other, or even all of them, 
might contribute to the large Confuſion of Senſe 
and Reading, which appears in them to this Day. 
But this could never be che Caſe concerning Shake- 
ſpear's Compoſitions; for in Regard of his own 
Epitaph above (if that were his Writing, as the 
R goes it was) the falſe Spelling, and irre- 
gular Mixture of Characters could not be his, but 
the Workman 's. No more could the Ortbogra- 
Pbical Faults in all his Plays be His, or his Edi. 

| | | | tors, 


( 48 ) 
fort, but meerly the Blunders of the Mechanics, 
and the Imperfections of the Preſs. And I hope 
all other Errors, however diſtinguiſh'd by His 
Super fœtations, or the PLAYER's Interpolations, 
can be reconciled, and perhaps will by the nexr 
Editor, without any Scandal and Infamy to the 
Profeſſion, ſince many of the ſame Blemiſhes, in 
Letters and Words, even in common Senſe and 
Grammar, have eſcaped Mr. Hughs, Mr. Rowe, 
and Mr. Pope, the Poet-Editors, as well as the 
Player-Editors, © ad opprobrium uſque Critico- 
© rum in hunc diem exiſtentes. And © this, accor- 
te ding to the Weakneſs of my Skill, and Infancy 
« of my Judgment (in the Words of Mr. Heywood 
the old Player above-mention'd) I commit to 
the Eyes of all favourable and judicial Readers, 
te ag well to gratify the Requeſt of ſome of our 
« well qualified Favourers, as to ſtop the envious 
« Exclamations of thoſe who challenge to themſelves 
« a Privilege invective, and againſt all Eſtates a 
« railing Liberty : Loath I am, being one of the 
« youngeſt and weakeſt of the Neſt, to ſoar this 
« Pitch, before others of the ſame Brood, more 
&« Fledge, and of better Wing than myſelf ; but 
tho they whom more eſpecially this Taſk con- 
4 cerns, both for their Ability in Writing, and Suf- 
« ficiency in Judgment, are content to over-ſlip ſo 
te neceſſary a Subject, I thought it better to ſtam- 
« mer out my Mind, than not to ſpeak at all; to 
c ſcribble down a Mark inſtead of writing a Name, 
« and to ſtumble on the Way, rather than to 
« ſtand ſtill, and not to proceed on fo neceſſary a 
Journey. Who am, Tours, 
>>> ANTI-SCRIBLERUS HISTRIQNICUS, 
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